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M-. Editor—The following article is‘cop- 
ied irom a late work, by J. A. James, enti- 
tled, “ Christian Father’s Present to his 
Children.” I trust the heart of every parent, 
who is alive to thé best interests of hischil- 
dren, will respond the sentiment which it 
contains. 
it a place in'the Album, you will much obliyt 
one who is pleased to see the course you are 
determined to pirsue in referénce to Theat- 
rical Exhfitions : t 

ON THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS: 

I do not hesitate for a nioment, to pro- 
nounce the THEATRE to bé one of the broad- 
ést aventres which lead’ to destruction, fas- 
cinating, no doubt it is, but of that account 
the moré delusive and the more dangerous. 
Let a young man once acqntiré a taste for 
this species of entertainment, and yield him- 
sel’ up to its gratification, and he is in im- 
minent danger of becoming a lost character, 
rushing upon his _ruim. All the evils that 
can waste his property, corrupt his morals, 
blast his reputation, impair his health, em- 
bitter his life, and destroy his soul, lurk in 








Provil 


is to recredte without fatiguing or impairifg 
the strength and spirits. 
tate, not exhaust thé bodily and mental pow- 
érs : ld spread an agreeable serenity 
hover t nd, and be enjoyed at proper sea- 
Bons. 


sionate, tempestuous excitement of a 
deep tragedy the state of mind that comes 


Certainly not. 
But what I wish particularly to insist tup- 
on is, the immoral and anti-christian tenden- 


mvst corrupt and depraved state of society ; 
aad that in proportion as sound morality, in- 


aud most constant frequenters of the stage, 
are to be found the most dissolute and aban- 
doned of mankind, Is it not too manifest 
to be denied, that piety as instinctively 
shrinks from the theatre, as human lifé does 
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cy of the stages It is an indubitable fact, ' 
that the stage has flourished most, in the | nérs.” 
| Now must not this be regarded in thé: 
light of very strong présumptive evidence of 
dustry, and religion advance their influence, | the immoral tendésmy of the stage ?” Does: 
the theatre is deserted. It is equally true, | it not approach a& hear as can be to thé 
thet amongst the most passionate admirers, general opinion of the whole world ? 





By” KO: Bp, 
“A$ 2 50 in six months. i@ 
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The American Congress, soon patter the 








lowing motion. —_ 
“ Whereas, true réligion, and’g 
a¥e the only solid f 


It should invigo-; declaration of Independence, A Bes 


morals 
ation of publick lib- _ 


s midnight the time, or the heated | érty and happiness.’”” 

tmosphere of a theatre the place, or the | 
fas ‘nestly recommends! to the several states, 
‘fo take the most effestual measufes for the 
up to this view of the design of amusement ? | encowragement thereof, and for the suppres~ 


“ Resolved, That # be, and hereby is ear- 


sing of theatrical ententainments, horse-racing, 


gaming, anid such ether diversions as are 


productive of idleness, dissipation and @ 
ral’ depravity of principles and man- 


> 


Rochester NW. Y. Album 


(To BY conTINUED.) ; 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 
The following remarks upon educatioit 


trum the point of a sword or the draught of are taken from a tng but interesting arti- 
| pisen ? Have not all those who have pro-| cle of about nimeteen pages, in the Nortiy. 


Should: you think proper to ae the most elévated piety dnd morality, | American Rey, feperting to her the 





ine an unverying and uniform testimony. - 45). y es 
. $ i» wo ‘Pr Ob 
agaist the stage ? Viven the most virtuous *P irit”” of a work entitled, ‘ Prachcal Ubecrs 


pagans condemned this amusement, as inju- | vations upon the Education of the People ;? 
rious to the morals and the interests of na-| By Henry Brovenam, Esq. M. P. F. R. 
tions. Plat , Livy, X¢hophon, Cicero, So-| S. London, 1825. We would gladly have 
lon, ato, Seneca, Tacitus, the most ven-' copied the whole, had our columns been suf- 


erable men of antiquity ; the brightest con- 
steHation of virtue dnd talents which ever 
appeared upon the hemispheré of philoso- 
phy, have all denounced the théatre as a 
most abundant s-tce of moral pollution, 
and assure us that both Greece and Rome 
had their ruin accelerated by a fatal passion 
for thes¢ corrupting entertainments. Will- 
iam. Prynne, a satirical and pangent writer, 
who suffered many cruelties for his admira- 
ble productions in the time of Charles L. has 
made a catalogue of authorities against the 





the purlieus’ of a théatre. Vice, in every 
form, lives, and moves, and has its being 
there. Myriads have cursed the Rour when 
they first exposed themselves to the contam- 
ination of the stage. From that fatal eve- 
ning they date their destruction. Then they 


threw off the restraints of education, and | 


learnt to disregard the dictates of conscience. 
Then their decision, hitherto oscillating’ be- 
fween a life of virttie and of vice, was made 
tn forthe latter. But [ will attempt to sup- 
port by argument and facts these strong as- 
Sertions. 

The stage caiinot be deferided as an aiminse- 
tent » for the proper end of an amusement 


stage, which contains évery name or emi- 
nence in the heathen and christian worlds : 
‘it comprehends the united testimony of the 
Jewish and Christian churches ; the delib- 
erate acts of fifty-four ancient and mbdern, 
general, national, provincial councils and 
synods, both of the Western and Eastern 


seventy-one ancient Fathers, and one’ hun- 
dred and fifty modern Popish and Protestant 


phers and everi poets ; with the fegiclative 
enactments of a great number of Pagai and 





perors and princes. 


churches ; the condemnatory sentencé of this sciénce. 


‘ficiently capacious. As it is, we have en- 
deavored to transcribe as many of the lead- 
ing remarks as a hasty perusal would per- 
mit. 

The presence of political tyranny, or of 
ecclesiastical domination, has compelled. 
men to inquire into their civil and religious 
riglits, Curiosity and the love of research. 
have urged theny to penetraté far info th 
fields of science and’ of intellectual philoso- 
phy. The natural growth of imagination: 
and taste has developéd itself in the arts 
and in literatute. But the sciencé of eda- 
cation ha8 been’ one of less obvious utility, 
or has niade less urgent claims upon atten 
tion. Men could live, could defend their 
rights and opinions, could amass’ personal 
acquisitions. and pleasures, without any of 
And even now, when this 
‘topic is attracting increased atténtion, thers 
are, among reading parénts, but few who ib- 


authors ; the hostile endeavours of philoso-! quire earnestly on the best methods. oi edii~ 


‘cation. Voyages, travels, poefas, hovelsy 
fictitiods beings and scenés, are more sedybt 


Christian states, nations, magistrates, em- after than those discussions Which tepd 


produce a real knuwiledye of truth, 


vr 
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But powerful writers and readers are in- 
creasing. "The publick mind is beginning 
to awake. Parents and guardians are mak~ 
_ing liberal appropriations of their property, 
‘and men of the highest talents are taking up 

sthe professed business of teaching youth, not 
only in our universities and colleges, but in 
eur lyceums, academies and schools, and 
their toils are better compensated than any 
other llectual labor in the country. But ' 
to proceed with our subject 

The first thing required in a system of 
popular instruction, is, that it should be in- 
telligible ; that pupils should undersiund what 
‘they learn. Every child learns the use of 
language, whether correct or incorrect, not 
from the pages of a grammar, but from ac-: 
tual life, from conversation, from reading. | 
Aad one of the evils of the old system ofed- | 


See 





would be bet’er learnt from reading ; but 
when viewed as the philosophy of language, 
is beyond the comprehension of most chil- 
dren. 

We would recommend the study of na- 
ture ; that is, natural history, themistry, nat- 
ural philosophy, and astronomy. The earth, 
its structure, the substances of which it is 
composed, together with their mutual rela- 
tions, and action on each other ;_ its miner- 
als, plants, and animals ; its connection with 
other planets, &c. These in their element- 
ary principles, together with languages, arts | 
of reading, writing, music, and the like, | 
might occupy the early years of education. | 
At a later pericd. acquisitions of a more in-| 
tellectual kind, as history, rhetoric, and 
matters of literary taste, might be introduced. | 

Let them begin right; iet them learn 


ucation, is, that the child imagines that by | nothing that they do not comprehend ; let, 
the new names he gives of words, as verbs, | them be interested in what they learn; let 
nouns, &c. by a parade of definitions, and a | their curiosity be excited, and we believe a, 
routine of parsing terms, he is making great | new race of children wou!d rise up among 





acquisitions of knowledge, while in iact he | 
is learning nothing. The child that recoils | 
at learning what he does not understand, 
and is perhaps chastened for his supposed 
dulness, gives, by this very reluctance to 
learn what he does not understand, the best 
proof of good sense. 

The improvement we recommend, is, that 
‘the science of grammar should be postponed 
to a later period in the course of education, 
and that it should be accompanied with more 
reading, writing and_reflection ; and that it 
should be taught, not ‘as @ mere set of rules, 
but as the science of language. 

The books by which the art of‘reading is 
commonly taught, are made up in general, 
of the most splendid passages of ‘eloquence 
and literature, whose form and beauty the 
body of even adult readers but vaguely un- 
derstand, and which to children are often 
perfectly mysterious. We still ‘emember 
‘the strange ideas which in our early days 
we had of these passages, and the ridiculous 
blunders made in reading them in that ven- 
erable place, the schocl-house. ‘Their not 
being understocd, induce false habits «of 
reading, monotony, and sing seng, from 
which even our educated men rarely escape. | 
Now, if were substituted, in place of these 
elaborate compositions, familiar and spirited 
narratives, of the most common events, we 
believe it would be as much impossible for | 
children to avoid the right tone, as it is un- 
‘der the present system for them to attain it. 

This attending to words without compre- 
hending their meaning, fosters a habit of in- 
distinctness, a want of mental discrimina- 
‘tion, an intellectual unfaithfulness. ‘There 
cannot be 4 worse habit for the mind, if not 
the heart,: than to be contented with an 
‘equivocal, half way knowledge of what is 
studied, or read, or heard. It is fatal to 
‘thorough scholarship ; it is injurious to prac- 
‘tical good sense. 


us. Let a few cheap and simple apparatus 
be introduced into our schovil-rooms, for de- 
veloping the beauties and wonders of na-| 
ture. Let the great features of geography | 
be surveyed with good maps, and drawings 
of cities ; and let interesting portions of his- | 
tory be combined with the study of different | 
countries. Let works of taste be read,|} 
which exemplify all the rules of gooé wri-; 
ting ; let all this, and more. of the kind be} 
done, and the school-rocm would be ene oi| 
the most interesting spots in the world. | 

We cannot leave this general subject * 


popular education, without saying something ; 


' way and had better be at home. 


proportionally raised above sense and mat- 
ter, to intellect and virtue. 

Tell us not of difficulties, of obstacles, of 
expenses. Give us the refuse of the super- 
fluous expenditure of the country, the frag- 
ments from the tables of luxury, the cast off 
garments of sumptuous ward-robes ; or store 
for us what excess consumes and intemper- 
ance swallows in'this land ; and with these, 
even these means, we would pledge our- 
selves to raise up, upon these shores of 
promise, a community as pure and happy as 
it shall be inteliigent and enlightened. 

Weekly Messenger. 

Our conduct towerd the sick.—It is not un- 
common to see people who are well dispo- 
sed, make great mistakes in their conduct 
towards their sick friends and acquaintance. 
They crowd the house and apartment oi the 


| sick, as if governed by a gossiping curtosi- 


ty, rather than any desire to be useful. + In- 
stead of this, it should be recollected, that 
wherever we'are not ‘wished, we are in the 
If one is 
actuated by friendship, and not suflicientls 
intimate with the family to make it proper 


:to call at the house, let him send to inquire 


after the state of his friend, and offer his ser- 
vices whenever he can be useiul, but remain 
ata distance. Cthers again are grossly un- 
feeling and indiscreet when with the sick. 
To be serviceable the companion and nurse 
of the sick should be docile, still and ‘atten- 
tive.—not given to idle and thoughtless cen- 
versation, which may alarm or offend the 
sick, and do much mischief. Say nothing 





of its bearing on the spirit of the age, and | unless on business and to the purpose. Hear, 
the situation and prospects of our country. | think, and act with as few words as possi- 
No sober citizen, certainly, can look with-! ble. Do not impertinently interfere with the 








‘Rhetoric, considered as .a set of rules, 


out concern on the increase of luxury, and 
the fearful inroads of ‘intemperance among 
us ; nor ask without solicitude, whdé is to 
stay their desolating progress ? 

The only means which is now open to us, 
is to educate. to enlighten, to exalt the pub- 
lie mind. Knowledge and reading. must 
supply these resources, which shall render 
it independent of meaner excitements. Why 
dees ‘a man resort to the intoxicating 
draught ? Commonly because he is unhap- 
py without it; he wants something to excite 
or to entertain him. He sits down at heme 
for an evening, and it is dull to ‘him: he 
goes abroad for relief, and too often finds a 
relief which is his ruin. Now let this man 
have been educated, not in the technical, ar- 
tificial way, which too much prevails, but 
educated to the love of knowledge ; let some- 
thing of the science and mystery of nature 
be opened to him; let interesting books 
have been provided for him ; let him have 
heer associated with others in the same pur- 
suits ; and he would not have found leisure 
a burthen; he would not have found com- 
pany a snare ; he would not have found his 
home irksome. Life with him would have 
received a new impulse ; and he would be| 





physician’s directions, nor advise a differ- 
ent medical attendarit. withcut sufficient» ea- 
son—and then only in the proper place, time 


-and manner.— Med. Intelligencer. 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

If liberty of conscience means any thing, 
it means the uncontrolled expansion of mind 
in ail the infinite variety of changes, in the 
physical, moral, and religious world ; and 
this liberty is the inherent right of man, that 
never ought to be bound dewn by any human 
laws.: it is a privilege of a free citizen that 
never can be forfeited under a government 
of equal rights, but by making proof of inju- 
ry done to others, and that proof consisting 
in some overt act. 

Mankind have certainly made a fair trial 
of judging men by their opinions; and I- 
think the most orthodox supporter of old es- 
tablished forms could not object to making a 
few experiments, in order to ascertain 
whether there is not a principle that will 
lead the whole family of mankind to one 
common centre of love and kind feeling to- 
wards each other, that will establish peace 
on earth and good will to man. Let man 
be.accountable to man.for his actions, ané 
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te his Maker for his opinions. Can liberty 
of conscience be maintained by any other 
rule ? Are not all eiforts heretofore made to 
establish this great privilege merely compar- 
ative ? Has any other liberty of conscience 
ever been granted to man than the liberty of 
thinking and believing with those granting 


this privilege ? And what kind of liberty is. 


this ? If it don’t mean some kind of freedom 
to enjoy an opinion that those who grant it 
d» not choose to enjoy, how is it liberty of 
conscience ? Was there ever an arbitrary 
pe on earth that did not give ‘the privi- 


ege of thinking and believing as they did’ good dinners and good wine the sum oi hap- | Virginia Theological Seminary. 


themselves ? And has any religious society 
ever done more than this ? 
Some societies seem to grant liberty of 


oe 


HAPPINESS. 

There is almost an infihite variety of ways 
and means devised by the people of the 
world to make themselves happy.—Some 
get married, and some divorced—all for the 
pure sake of peace and comfort.—Sbdme get 
into office, and offers go out of office, for 


long, and are troubled about many things : 
why ? because they cannot be happy with- 





out all this ; others lounge away all day, 


‘and sing, and fly from care, and hate work, 
‘to gratify the same propensity. Some think 


‘ piness—others indulge themselves in storing 
'away the money these would cost. And so 
through all the worid, scarcely two individu- 


the same reason; some labour hard and | 


whole direct and indirect support of the es~ 
tablished clergy in England and Ireland, 
does not cost the people less than fifiy mil- 
tons of dollars a year ; and besides, the Ro- 
man catholicks and dissenters, who are equal 
, to one half of the whole population or more, 
have to support their own clergy, in addi- 
tion.— Niles. 


The North Carolina Register informs us 
of an act of liberality on the part off~ great 
,lottery vender and broker, in giving one 
thousand dollars to the North Carolina and 
Such a 
‘sum bestowed on an orphan assylum—to en- 
dow a school, or loaned to honest and in- 
dustrious young people commencing busi- 





eonscience, but it is not the fact that I can als seek for happiness in the same thing pre- ness, would have been an honor to the name 


perceive. The difference in the liberal 
views of societies lead us into this error. 
Tue liberty of conscience is incompatible 
with sectarian views, for an untrammelled 
mind with aa ardent desir> to discover truth, 
soon wanders out of the pale of all society 
but that of the whole human family. Many 


cisely ; and scarcely one appears to knqw, 
‘that, after all, it consists and is to be found 


| only in a contented mind, and that there it 


always is.—Jackson Democrat. 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 





As was anticipated, a petition has been: 


good men in all ages, seem to have been | presented to the Senate of the United States, 
possessed with a mania for distinction ; and ' setting forth the embarrassed situation of 
following this idea of being a distinct peo- | this college, and praying for a release of the 


‘and a blessing to the donor ; but to throw it 
‘away on a theological institution, to aid in 
taxing communities for the provision of an 
unnecessary number of preachers, is we 
conceive, with all due deference to this lib- 
eral lottery vender, neither a politic nor 
praiseworthy act.—Reformer. 


DEATH. 
The thought of death is always solems. 











ple, they forget the real distinction of good 
and evil, by forming societies, with rules of 
human invention, that divide and scatter, 
instead of uniting, and binding together all 
the sincere hearted, without distinction of 
sect, kindred, tongue or nation. 

William Penn’s general character will 
stand in after ages as the benefactor of man- 
kind, but his views of the liberty of con- 
science were not in advance of what he 
chose for the government of his own mind. 
His sect being persecuted for a disbelief in 
a trinity, or three Gods, in England, requi- 
red as a test in his constitution of the state 
of Pennsvivania, that a man, to enjoy all 
the privileges of a citizen, should acknowl- 
edge with himself. a belief in one God, thus 
laving the foundation for the same kind of 
persecution that his society were suffering 
under from others; for what does a law 
mean that enforces a belief in one God, but 


the adoption of the same ideas of a Ged with | 


those who made the law? If it means to 
give you any other liberty, the law itse!f is 
useless ; for although the belie’ in a God, 
or a great first cause, is as universal as the 
face of man, yet as we have no Janguage to 
express clearly our ideas to others on the 
subject, we oucht to infer that it is not a 
matter for human I«gis'ation ; nearly all dif 
fer who talk on the subject, but all agree 
wh : think : all is peace in the contemplation 
of that great self-existing principle that sup- 
ports the universe. How aw'ul it is to de- 
range this beautiful order of things by coer- 
sion-—this agreeable feeling of universal 
worshin—that silent, humble adoration of 
something that ne man can exnrlain to an- 
other, but ever’ man can feel aad know 
for himself.—R<former. 


| debt due trom the institution to the General | Aside from the melancholy of those associa- 
, Government. | tions, which, from our earliest childhood, 
During the last session of Congress, the | we have coupled with the winding-sheet and 
|General Government did relinquish a debt, the grave, there is a more rational sadness, 
,of 25,000 dollars due from this college!) and one which the stoutest heart cannot 
The debt which the college-men now pray | conquer, nor the most thoughtless levity dis- 
a release from is 31,827 dolars! making in| sipate. To go disembodied into an unseen 
the whole 56,827 dollars. If the Govern. world, with spirits for our guides, and dark- 
ment once begin to make grants; and give | ness for our path to meet with pain at the 
presents to the clergy, there is no stopping | very entraice, to open our eyes upon ob- 
place. It is the peoples’ money, in such ca- | jects awfully strange and new, and to look 
ses, that is bestowed and given away. A upon scenes which the “tongue cannot de- 
writer in a late Washington paper, speaking scribe nor the heart of man conceive,”— 
of this college, says, *‘ It cannot be doubted these are subjects of no childish fear, nor 
it will be the alma mater to many who are | sickly fancy, but such as often: compel the 
to gain distinction in the pulpit, at the bar,| strongest minds to shudder at the prospect 


aud in the councils of the nation.” 
Reformer. 

“THe Cuurcu.”—Revenues of the es- 

‘tablished church of England and Ireland. 

Scotland, it will be recollected, has her own 

i** church” also, on a separate establishment. 

ENGLAND. 

Two archbishops, I, 42,000 

Twenty-four bishops, 182,000 

Seven hundred dignitaries, 385,000 


10,000 parochial clergy, 4,900,000 
——--—— 5,509,000 
IRELAND, 
The primacy, 140,000 
Derry, 120,000 
Kilmore, 100,000. 
Waterford, 70,000 
Crogher, 100,000 
—— 539,000 
9,039,400 


The allowanee te the minor clergy in Ire- 
Jand is not stated. It is probable that the 





of death. 

Infidels, indeed, have effected a stupid 
indifference in the anticipation of such a 
|change. Poets and sentimentalists have 
transformed it into a peaceful slumber, am 
; unending rest from the anxieties of lite ; 
and vain philesophers have laboured to per- 
suade us, that they, long for the time, wher 
they shall slumber in the quietness of death. 
But all this is rank deceit —Man cannot 
control the laws of his nature. The antici- 
pation of an untried staie in this life only, is 
accompanied with a greater or less degree 
of fear. With what dread then is that world 
beheld which no mortal eye has seen, and 
from whence no traveller has returned to 
direct us cn our way. Men may boast of 
their fearlessness of death before their fel- 
low-men, but there are seasons «f scher re- 
flecticn when the terrors of death take held 
upon them, and they tremble from their in- 
mest ecnls, 

Calculate. then the amount which the 
bare anticipation of death adds. to the sum 
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of human misery. Mark how it stings the | practicable, as to-prescribe one orbit for all 
soul >! the mightiest monarch and the mean- the planets which glitter in the firmament. 
‘est slave. All other miseries that burthen| Charity dees.not require us to excuse the 
‘lite, men hope to avoid. They maylanguish vices or overlook the errors of a friend. 
under a loathsome disease ; they may suffer One of the best proofs of,friendship, is that 
‘ignominy and shame ; they may groan in affectionate censorship, which watches over 
the chains of servitude ; but death, they the actions of another, marks bis errors, and 
know, is inevitable. -fs there then no alle- sedulously labors for their correction. -But 
wiation to this burthen of sorrow? Must it instructs us to bear, with affectionate 
man, whose lite is a pilgrimage of tears, be sympathy, those eccentricities of character, 
additionally tortured with the dread of.an those fluctuations of temper, and those little 
hereaiter.? Are there none who can look excesses, either of gaiety or depression, to 
with.calm composure aipon their passage to which all are subject.—We should advise a 
the unseen world? There is a power that. friend with caution and humility, and re- 
can dissipate this gloom, yet few can call it. prove him with meekness, which would re- 
their own.—Most of those who are hoping sult from a conviction that we ourselves are 
for a blessedness beyond the grave, are fallible, and that we trequently require to- 
troubled at the prospect of that hour, when day the admonitions which we so freely im- 
the change of worlds must be made. But parted yesterday. Another important duty 
among the myriads who -are toiling to live isto.guard and defend the reputation of a 
and dreading to die, there is here and there friend. The world are prying and captious, 
a privileged being who rises superior even and the shafts of calumny fly too thickly to 
to the terrors of death. It is he whose soul miss even the most spotless character. 
is staid on God. | Not the hypocrite, whose weed not point out the numerous occasions 
life is blackened by the deepest gloom ; not which present themselves to silence the ca- 
the profitless professor, whose course is a Jumnious-hint, and rectify the equivocal re- 
~continued series of departures from his God ;,mark. As the depository of his sentiments, 
it is he who “ knows that his Redeemer liv- and the,confidant.of his secrets, we ought 
eth.” He needs not the infidel’s reiuge of ever to guard the character of a friend ; 
lies, nor the pretended apathy of the false and without excusing or palliating his er- 


philosopher to fortify his heart in the pros- rors, we may often throw the mantle of our | 


pect of the eternal world. He is not driven protection over his foibles. 
to the forlorn hope of the sentimentalist and Meddling minds sometimes make ..a cap- 
-poet, that }tious imquiry, which “ means. more then 
“ Death is acalm, cool night, meets the .ear ;” the hint is improved by 
When the weary day is done ;”* yanather ; till by.constant accession, the tri- 
but rather looks upon the: life that now 4s, fling inuendo swells into a mountain, and 
asa tempestuous night, brightened; indeed this avalanche of calumay bursts in ruin up- 
with intervals of star-light, but often shrou- on the innocent victim. The timely pres- 
~ded in the darkest clouds of Heaven,-and ence and interposition of a real friend would 
awaits with calmness the change which -so-bhave.easily prevented the,cajamity. 

“many dread, when death shall awaken him . Col. ‘Star. 
as from a distempered dream, and permit 
him to exclaim with a divine hand— 

“ Then, farewell night ! of darkness, now no more : 
oy breaks, shines, triumphs ; ’tis eternal day.” 


Free Press. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

“Bet the sacred stream of your bencvo- 
lence flow on ; and-though momentary im- 
'pediments may impede its progress, depend 
upon it, it will soon surmount them. The 
mountain-rill, and the rivers of the valley, 


— 


‘CHARITY. 


<A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities.” will, in their time, become tributary—the | 


There is no virtue in which mermare more roses of Sharon will bloom upon their banks, 
. deficient, than in the exercise o! that spirit the maids of Sion will not weep by. its:wa- 
of charity “which beareth- all things, and ters—the soil it has fertilized will be reflect- 
hopeth ail things.” —Though we never coun- ed om its surface ; and as it glides along in 
{enance error, yet we ought to view and re- the sun-beam,-the sons of the people. will 
prove with teriderness, the faults of others, ; become regenerate in its baptism.” 
‘The pride of our own hearts, which ‘is ever Ch. Intelligencer. 
leading us astray, impels us to detect and 





expose the errors of our neighbours, and REFLECTIONS. 
thus triumph in our fancied superiority. We | On the proper uses-of reading and of Society. 
place our own characters as a model, and| While we cherish a sincere and heartfelt 


reverence for the productions of the great 
anid good minds which have been scattered 
about through all ages and. countries, - we 


every difference or deficiency receives our 
condemnation. Unmindful of the endless 


We} 





diversity of characters ; the peculiar consti- 
‘ tution of different minds ; and the variety of 
motives ‘which govern human actions, we 

mark out one path of thought and action fo 
vthe'Whole : an attempt as absurd. iht-| 





should take care not. to let“that reverence 
create a despair of ‘emulating. theis,.eaaked 
attainments. 


| through the same channels which our Crea- 
| tor has given us. And we should always re- 
|, member, that patient industry, laboricus re- 
, search, and unwearied application, with an 
, talents and in any situation, but with ache 
,talepts, and in a high station, ages will not 
destroy their usefulness, Let us then, as it 
, were, associate ourselves with the works 6f 
these great minds and so familliarize us with 
their lives, that we may be able to think and 
reason upon their opinions without tear. 
This will produce.a spirit of inquiry anda 
sufficient degree of confidence to examine 
‘their reasonings and conclusions, and thus 
enable us to coniirm, by our own judge-~ 
_ments, the truth of their assertions. Why 
should net we aim at becuming even supe- 
rior to our predecessors ? We have all their 
kuowledge and aie we to add.nothing of cur 
own ¢ such conduct would not be sustaining 
the link of that great chain which unites our 
| ancestc rs to prosterity, 
| -Gregt names, abstruse, brilliant and ex- 
‘traerdiary productions, are not intended to 
confgund, but to peint cut the paths in which 
; we too should labor. And‘tor this labor to 
‘be useful, we must understand and jude for 
ourselves, and take nothing from mortals, fcr 
granted, till we have examined it by the glo- 
| rious light of reason. 

The authors we so much admire and wen- 
der at, thought, spoke, reasoned, and doutt- 
ed for themselves, while they examined the 
great. minds they were benefiting by, and 
hence their estimation with the world. They 
revered the characters of their masters, but 
they relied upon their own powers, their own 
‘reflections, their own judgment. We should 

accustoip ourselves to weigh well their prin- 
ciples, their arguments, and their inferences, 
jas we would those of our fiving companicns, 
with diffidence and modesty, but, with firm- 
|mess and. close attention. “It would be egre- 
; giously arrogant to say because they differ 
from us that they are wrong, for they have 
been accustqmed to write and to act for pos- 
‘terity, and their pinions are formed with 
|intense thought and are therefore worthy of 
| respectiul consideration. 
But, while reviewing their writings and 
| their lives, let us mark their errors. Let us 
, see where ambition has led them too far, or 
| loye of repose has too much restrained them: 
| how extravagance has prevented their being 
just, or ayarice from being generous: how 
too much application has defeated the end of 
study, or indolence the purposes of life: how 
interaperance has destroyed one, or the want 
of socjal affection has rendered the great ac-. 
quisition of another useless. Thus would 
we render our studies and our companions 
beneficial,-and thus would we imbihe their 
most exalted spirit and make their ~minds. 
productive of something equally valuable 
from ourselves, arid thereby do for posterity 
what'their great atid good minds have dong 





They were mortals ,and*not | tor us. 


Gods. They acquired their .knowledge| \Dhe great mistake in reading, as well age 
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ON GRATITUDE, 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of 
the mind, than gratitude. It is accompanied 
with so great iaward satisfaction, that the 
duty is sufficiently rewarded by the periorm- 


ance. It is not, like the practice of many | 


The rage of enemies is always more ac-; verted, no man in his senses can deny - 
tive and more lasting than the aiiection of Aud yet they are all attributed to the same 
friends. It often happens, that some who authority—the divine inspiration of the Old 
are very much pleased to find one stand forth Testament writers : Nor does the superioy 
as a champion for their religious or palitical excellence of the latter, militate in the leagg 
opinions, and ready to gy as it were in the degree against the importance apd divine 
front of the battle; when their enemies, aythority ofthe former. Once more—Christ 
smarting with the wounds he has given them, ,commanded his disciples to Love THEIR EN- 
iraduce and viliiy his character, these es-, EM1ES, and thus approximate-to a more pey~ 


other virtues, difficult and puintui, but atteu-}teemed iriends often, in a great measure, fect moral resemblance oi the infinitely per- 


ded with so much pleasure, that were there 
no positive command which enjoined it, nor 
any recompence iaid up for it nereaiier, a 
generdus mind wouid induige in it, for the 
natural gratification which it affords. 

Ii gratitude is due trom man to man, how 
much more irom man.to his Maker: Tie 
Supreme Being dves not only conier apon 
us those bounties which proceed more im- 
mediutely trasa his hand, but even those ben- 
eiits which are comveyed to us by others. 
_Every blessing we enjoy, by what-meaus 


of Him who is the great Author of good, and 





the Father of mercies. - Gratitude , alts 
the soul into raptyre, when it is exerted to- 
.wards this benencent Being, who has given 


us every thing we already ‘possess, and trom | 
whom we expect ever) thing we yet hope} 
| Make it appeai tiat d nave botia dented and 


for. ADDISON, 
Luther. Rice and ihe Convention. 
A Baptist minister ot standing and ,influ- 
ence in New-Engiand, writes : 
“ { wish you would publish such other in- 


formation respecting the conduct aad pro-' 


ceedings of Luther Rice and ihe Convention 
as you may obtain ayd can make it conven- 
.ient. As [fam a Baptist, i rejoice in the 
contusion of ail those who are endeavouring 
to lead the Baptists away irom the simplici- 
sty which is ia Christ Jesus.” 
With respect to the quarrel between Lu- 
ther Rice and the other great leaders of 
missionary and theological schemes among 
the Baptists, we would here state that Mir. 
Rice’s opponents have obtained an injunc- 
-tion from the civil court at Waghingten to 
revent him from issuing any more Coluin- 
Sian Stors, and he and the Editor of the oth- 


er Columbian Slur, by the last accounts, | 


were publishing cards against each other in 
the Washington papers. No duel by swords 
or pistols will probably ensue. In every 
other respect the quarrel seems as great, and 
_manifests as somplete an absence of every 
- thing like a christian spirit, as quarrels. a- 
mong the most worldly and ambitious, men. 
How matters will finally terminate between 
these great champions for missions and the- 
ological schools in the Baptist society, :t is 
, difficult to say. “The business in all proba- 
bility wil] end in a long and severe contest- 
,ed Jaw-suit, to decide which of the parties is 
_to have the right and title of the “ Columbian 


Star,” as-both assert and ardently endeavour | 


,.2o. maintain.their respective claims. 
: former 


' difiicuit tusk, however, to rectiiy your mis- 


‘give it up, and discover much satisiactvin tect Being, ‘ who is kind to the wicked and 


with themselves, that they had acted im,.a, unthankiul—and who ,is good:to all, and his 
wiser and more cautious manner. | tender mercies are oyer all his works.” As 
Witherspoon’s Eccles. Char, | this last conunand. enjoins a purer exercise, 
- and a greater extent of love tham those 
| which had preceded it, are we hence to con- 
clude that all the preceding commandments. 
; were not dictated by God, merely on ac- 
count of a new commandment which requi- 
red a farther moral excellency in the duty of 
love ? However repugnant to every dictate 
FOR THR TELESCOPE AND MISCELLANY. of common sense, such a conclusion must: 
>» REPLY ‘appear to an.intelligent reader, yet you ap- 
To “Tarornitanrnrorist,” who appeared pear to have adopted the same conclusion, 
in the colwans of this paper of Dec. <4. by infoyming. your readers that ifthe New 
(CONTLNCED Fuom Page 150.) | Testament presents us with a more perfect, 
;or prefcvable .system of moral instruction 
than that of the Old, .it is evident that the 
fuimer could not have been dictated by God ! 
Were you, sir, to attempt to convince the 
publick that @ course of instruction in the 
great science of Natural Philosophy, embra- 
| cing astronomy and the higher branches of 
mnuthematics, proves that all the previous 
branches o4, education and arithmet:cal rules 
| weve imperfect, and therefore deserving of 
no credit or attention, you would be reascn- 
uiuistered some laws peculiarly adapted to |'"8 Upon precisely the same principles which 
the tmustruction aud iinprovement of his dis-|¥°" have adopted in the case now before us. 
cipies, and allowed that these instructions | First prove, sir, that every part of divine 
weie preieravie, or of a more renued char-|"e¥elation must of necessity be-equaily sub- 
acter tuan those which were contained in the | lime, and that eyery moral command is equal- 
Mosaic code. And is there any thing that | ly important to the happiness of man, when 
bears the smaiiest analogy to contradiction, | obeyed, or,else abandon for ever the unnat- 
in this statemeut ? You have laboured to} ural and untenable position which you haye 
make our readers believe that there is: It] assumed, 
is there:ure a duty which { owe to you and! There.is, perhaps, no principle more uni- 
them, to suow that you have misrepresented. versally approyed by Statesmen, Philoso- 
the tact, notwithstanding you may have in- | phers and Theologians, than that every ad- 
nocently done se. | vancement of the human mind in the acqui- 
To render the consistency of my former | sition of useful knowledge, lays a foundation 
statements periectly*obvicus, 1 will call your, for a corresponding increase of obligation. 
attention to two oi the commandments oithe|In the department of moral science, this 
Decalogue. ‘ Six days shait thou labour, theory is perfectly obvious : For “ a manjs 
and do ail thy work.”? Now compare this! not accepted aceording to-that he hath not, 
with another of these cominands ;—‘+ Thou | but according to that which he hath :” Apd. 
shali not bear false witness against thy again, “To whom.men have committed 
neighbour.” Are you not prepared, and is| much, of him will they require the more.” 
not every intelligent reader in readiness to| In applying this maxim to the case: before 
decide which of these commands is of the; us, it is only necessary to remark,-that the 
greatest moral importance to society ? And! gospel which Christ proclaimed, ‘ brought 
yet they both emanated from the same | life and immortality to light,” and -thms dig- 
‘source. Again—In the moral code of the| closed the immensity of divine love "to the 
‘Old Testament, it is commanded—‘ Thou| human race. The obligation of a,more per- 
shalt love the Lord thy Ged with all thy | fect obedience, on the part of those re ol 
heart—and thy neighbour as thysclf.”” That such a revelation had been made,. was the 
ithis instruction is more sublime in its char- {natural consequence of such a sublime dis- 





PROVIDENCE, 
Sarcrpay, January 13, 1827. 





** Earnesuy contend for the faith.” 


Oa ae 





Dear Sir, 

You appear to have bestowed much la- 
bour, and maniiested no smaii auxiety, to 
udwiticd the sawe proposition, ft is not a 
take. 

i distinctly stated that Christ and his 
aposties recommeaded the morality which 

vses and the Uid ‘Testament writers 
taugut: And i also admitied that Chyist ad- 


| acter. than she fogmer, to which. I have ad-|closuse : Nor. does this rule detract, in the 
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least degree, frem the importance ofall their 
former ailigniives, nor militate in any form 
inst the fact, that all the moral injunc- 
tions by which they had been before govern- 
ed, were dictated by God. 

The remarks which I have offered upon 
this subject will doubtless be a sufficient ex- 
planation of what I meant by the greater 
moral beauty and preferability of the New Tes- 
tament instructions. 

In my next, I shall endeavour to redeem 
my promise, by showing that Christ and his 
apostles recommended the morality of the 
Old Testament ; accompanied with some re- 
anarks, showimg its harmony with that of the 
New. Yours, &c. 

A Believer in Divine Recelation, 





FOR TUE TELFSCOPE AND MISCFELTANY. 
And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three, but the greatest of these is charity. 

Pavt. 

t. Faith is an assent of the mind, to the 
truth of a proposition, presented to be be- 
fieved, in order to the existence of which 
three things are absolutely necessary. First, 
the existence of the fact to be believed. 
Second, the evidence of the existence ofthe 
fact. Third, the existence of a heing pos- 
sessing powers of mind capable of examin- 
ing the evidence, and of feeling the convic- 
tion produced by the evidence adduced in 
proot of the fact to be believed. Faith as 
an exercise of the mind, could never exist 
anless there were certain facts which exist 
indenendent of our belief. These facts call 
forth the exercise of the mind, and result in 
faith. There must be something true, as 
the object of faith, before we can have faith. 
And there must be evidence of the existence 
ef the facts presented to be believed. before 
we can believe them. No person can he- 


truth, and always will be a truth. Were it 
not a truth, there would be no ground for 
the exercise of faith, The Saviour says, 
“he that believeth and is baptised shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shali be 
damned ! !” From the above text it appears 
that there is something true to be believed, 
by the belief of which we avoid that con- 
, demnation or damnation which is consequent 
}upon unbelief. And may we not ask, what 
we are to believe to escape damnation ? Are 
we not to believe that Christ is our Saviour ? 
Yes. Ifthe be not our Saviour, should we 
be commanded to believe in him as such ? 
No. But, kind reader, he is our Saviour, 
/and the Saviour of all men. This is a fact 
originating in the very nature of God, and 
will remain a fact through the wasteless pe- 
rieds of eternity. To say that the salvation 
of all men is not a fact, would be to set aside, 
at least, the evidence already adduce t, and 
I may add with propriety, without the fear 
| of contradiction, that it would be to set aside 
the testimony of all God’s holy prophets 
since the world began, of the Apostles, of 
the Lamb, oi Jesus Christ, and oi the gre a¢ 
Eternal himself. 

It will be perceived by the manner in 
which we have treated the subject, that 
faith, or belief, being an exercise of the 
mind, is dependent on the force of evidence 
acting on the understanding, by which the 
| facts certified are made manifest. Here 
may be seer the impropriety of that doctrine 
which teaches, among other absurdities, that 
we have, as properties of a moral agency 
powers by which we can believe or not he- 
lieve, at pleasure, and that our happiness in 
the ‘uture world rests upon the condition of 
our believing. Can a person, candid and 





impartial reader, believe that of which the-e 
is no evidence ? Must not that which is he 





lieve a fact true without evidence of its| lieved be evident to the mind before it be 
trnth. Faith never creates the fact which’ believed ? The supposed evidence of the 
we are required to believe, but only appre-' thing in all cases believed, must exist before 
hends its existence from certain evidence. the thing itself can be believed. Then 
It is erroneous and betrays much weakness, faith cannot be the effect of our volition : 
to suppose that we by believing make that nor a condition of the thing believed, be- 
true which was not truth before. Our Sa- cause the evidence of the thing was as great 
viour did not teach the necessity of exerci- | a truth before we helieved it. as since. With 
sing faith in his gospel, for the parpose of! regard to our salvation, if it be a truth, then 
rendering it true, but that its recipients it always was a truth: th-ugh we did net 
might be benefitted by the princinles which | always know it ; and its being an eternal 
it inculeates. We are commanded to be-| truth, is the only reason why we can he call- 
lieve in Christ, as the propitiation for the | ed upon to believe it. We read. that God 
gins of the whole world—that he gave him- has given us a record of his Sen. He that 
self a ransom for all, to be testified in due believes not this recerd makes G.d a liar 

time—and that he is the Saviour of allmen. But how ? Answer—The record is, that 
Candid reader, these testimonies are either God has given us eternal life, and this life 
true or false. It is either a fact.that Christ is in his Sen. To disbelieve thie makes 
is the Saviour of al! men, or that he is not God a liar, in as much as it ts vir¢ a ~ sav- 
the Saviour of any ; and to sav that he is ing. thatthe record is not true: god if our 
not, would not only contradict the above disbelievinge this record makes God a liar, 
testimony, hut the general testimony of scrip- our helief is a belief of that which was true 
ture. Tt heine a fact established by Holy hefore we believed it; which proves that 
Writ. that Christ is the Saviour of all men, faith is not the eTect of our volition - and it 
our believing or not helieving will not alter 


the fact. 


our salvation, because it was as great & 
trath before we believed, as since. if faith, 
or belief, depend not upon the force of evi- 
dence, but on certain properties of moral 
agency, which give us the privilege of be- 
lieving or disbelieving independent of evi- 
dence, of what use are the scriptures ? On 
this principle, they are of little or no use. 

This self-determining principle will be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate any fact to our under- 
standing, independent of any aid whatever, 

But to the law and to the testimony. ‘In 

the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word shall be established.” It is the spirit 

that beareth witness, because the spirit is 
truth.” “ Ifwe receive the witness of men, 

the witness of God is greater ; for this is the 

,witness of God, which he hath testified of. 
his Son,” &c.—The purport of these passa- 
ges are, that evidence or witness of faith, 
are indispensable to our exercising faith or 
belief in the same. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


The Chrtstian Intelligencer, published for 
the last six yearsin Portland, Me. by Rev. 
Russell Streeter, has lately been conveyed 
by that gentleman to Mr. Parser Sret- 


‘pon, of Gardner, Me. and has been removed 


to that place. We have received the first 
No. of the new series, enlarged to a super 
reyal sheet, and published under the title of 
the Curistian Interrigreycer and Eas- 
TeRN Cnrovicre.”” The work is much im- 
proved in appearance, and we doubt not, 
‘rom the well known abilities of the present 
Editer—Rev. Wm. A. Drew, but it will be 
conducted in a manner to ensure it ao in- 
crease of patronage, and respectability. 
Pub’s. 





A LETTER. 








[py rravest. } 
To Rev. Denel Hememoay, of Wareham, 
188. 

Sin—Your Sermon, delivered at the fu- 
neral of Mrs. S , sometime since, has 
lately fallen into my hands. and I have giv- 
en it acareful reading. But finding sere 
ideas therein advanced which appeared to | 
me rather inconsistent with seripeure and 
reason, } have at length concluded to pre- 
sent mv difficulties to you in this pn lie 
manner, desiring you as a frierd and fo'th- 
ful minister of the gospel. to endeavour to 





also to show how vou reconcile the se. tie 
ments advanced in vour sermon, with vour 
avowed printiples of Calviniim Here I 
must avail mysel of a few quetations fron 
your sermom. You say, page 4 

“ T must confine myself to the single »oint 





If it be a truth, it always was a. faith. Thus faith cannot be a condition of | 


ef urging you to make no delay ip setting 


completely destrovs the ennditi-nzlity of| yeur accounts with © 4” 


P. 7. “ Who wili hazard the experiment 
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“of delaying to a future period mis prepara- 
‘tion for heaven, while such a summons is 
possible ?” 

P..10. “ Who will expose to such hazard 
the eternal happiness of the soul? Who 

would place at such a risk his natural lite, 
or his property? Thea as you are wise as 
it respects this world, be wise also as it re- 
‘spects the coming world. Improve health 
in ery: imperishable riches.” 

P. 12, 13. ** Now, while life and health 
and reason are in your possession, settle 
your acc unts with God. While you enjoy 
‘the means of grace, secure to yourselves an 
interest in the atoning bloed of the Lamb ” 

Sir, had such ideas jallen trom the lips of 
‘a professed Arminian, it would not have 
been so surprising. But when they are ad- 
vanced by a minister who beiieves in per- 
gonal election and reprobation, total deprav- 
‘ity, and irresistiile grace, I confess I can- 
not reconcile them. Do you not believe, 

r, that God has, by an irrevocable deciee. 
secured the cviernal iniercats of all the elect . 
aid made their salvation sure in the atoning 
blood ‘of the Lam ? [i so, why exhort them 
‘to secure that which was already secured fo 
them before they were born ? And as the 





reprobates were doomed by an rnulterable 
tne to endless pain, why tell them to; 
“secure to themselves an interest in the 

atoning blood of the Lams?) Tr mankki ad | be 
were born sinners and wooly and totally de- 

praved, I sce no chance for them to secur 

an iniercst in Jie Lamb of themselves, or to 
“Improve heaith in amassing imperishable 
‘riches .”’ esvecially when none but the elect 
are to be converted and ihey too by the ir- 
resistible power’>o Ged. Supposing, sir, 

the elect do “‘ hazard the experiment of de- 
lavi ng toa fata e period their preparations 
‘fr heaven,” do you think by this delay, any 
o* the, elect will be lost ? Or can the repro- 
bates “while enjoying the means of grace,” 
‘contrary to the fore-ordination o° God} frus- 
trate his plan and “ secure te gr pee an 
‘tmerest in the atoning blood of the Lamb ?” 
Here. sir, is a difficulty which I wish vou to 
explain, when you can make it convenient. 

And ‘urthermore, [ cannot reconcile your 
ideas with the apostle’s: He says, “ By 
grace are ye saved through faith, and that 
n>t of yourselves, it is the gift of God, nt 
of works lest any man should boast.” He 
‘a cribes salvation to the gift of God, and in- 
stead of saying, he had “ amassed imper- 
ishable riches and secured to himself an in- 
terest inthe atoning blood of the Lamb,” 
he counted all his rightecusness as filthy 
rags, and exclaims, “ ‘O wretched man that 
I am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death.” 

Again, as people’are admonished and ur- 
ged by your sermon, to “ setfle their ac- 
aunts with God,” I hope you wil] have the 
.goodness to inform me what you mean by 
this form of expression. I have generally 





“understood that orthedox people supposed 


there would be a day of judgment at the | 


end of time, in which people will settle their 
accounts with God ; but as you urged them 
to do it, while life and health are in ossession, 
I infer that you think it can be done here, 
and consequently that you have seltled your 
account with God: it so, 1 wish to be in- 
formed of the result of the settlement, and 
likewise whether there will be need of an- 
other settlement in the future world, That 
you believe in a day of judgment in the tu- 
ture state, is evident trom page 16. 
you think, if people are to be rewarded and 
punished there according to their own deeds 
here in the body, L wish you would interm 
me how the caves of David and Uriah, Paul 
and Stephen, will be prosecuted in the gen-! 
eral iudment. 


Gna page 8, speaking of the sinner, you 


say, ** Unrecorciled to God, he enters upon | 


an eternal, a changeless existence !” By 


thts quotation, you intimate that sinners will | 


eternally remain unreconciied te Ged. But | 
here [ must differ tiom you, tor I have some | 
time been in the ha»it oi believing with St. 
Paul, 
blood of the cross, fo reecnetle all things un- 
‘9 Chrisi, whether they be things in earth or 
things in heaven.” tHlowever, should yeu 
endeavor to show that Lam wrong, I will 
attend to what you say, on the subject. I 
be fone, we shuil all euier upon an eternal, a 
changeless existence, but 1 believe it will be 


‘a ia py existence, in which there will bé n 
svrrow, nor crying, nor any more pain, in 
which tears will Ve wiped irom ul taces, in 
which we shall all be freed trom’ sin, aad 


made alive tu Christ, bearing bis heavenly 
image tor ever. 

On page i6, in ‘addressing ‘he aged 
thers, you say, *¢ seon you must be gathered 
to your iathers, soon the rewards ot a lik 
devated to God, will be bestowed upon you 
in a crown of ualading glory—or, the con 
sequences of sit you must -experience.’ 
Sir, this is no new sentiment ; it is vifen ad- 
vanced by orthodox preachers. ‘But I con 
fess I do not see the propriety of it. D 
you believe, sir, that the person-whose lit, 
is:devoted to God merits any cther reward 
than the consolations and happiness of sucii 
a life ? Efa life devoted to Ged must be re 
warded with a crown of unfading glory in 
the future world—what ought to be the re- 
ward of an eternity devoted to God ? [i im- 
perfect men deserve to be rewarded with a 
crown of unfading glory for their short servi- 
ces of devotion, ought not the services and 
devotions of perfect and holy men to be re- 
warded somewhere ? F urthermore, you inti- 
mate that sinners do not erperience the con- 
sequences of sin, until they are “ gathered to 
their fathers.” But, sir, is this correct ? 
Are not all the evils of this life, both of body 


and mind, the consequences or effects of 


sin ? If so, are not the consequences or ef- 
fects of sin experienced before we are 
“‘ gathered to our fathers ?”? When did the 


Hence, | 


that peace was made “ through the! 


apostle Paul experience the consequence of 
‘sin, if.not in this world ? Or did he sin with 
impunity ? He says, “all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God ;” but does 
not say, that the consequences of sin will be 
delayed till we are “ gathered to our fa- 
thers,” in the future world! No—for his 
very words imply the reverse, because the 
coming short of the glory of Ged, is a con- 
sequence or ffect of sin—and he furthermere 
assures us, that “‘he that is dead is freed 
from sin ;”? consequently from the punish- 
ment attendant on sin. Besides, the Scrip- 
ture represents sin and misery, virtue and 
/peace, as cause and consequence: “ The 
| way of the transgressor is hard.—There is 
no peace to the wicked,” &c. ‘ But the 
| w ays of wisdom, are pleasantness and peace. 
They which have believed do enter into rest. 

‘Great peace have they that love thy law— 
‘and there is peace in believing,” &c. And, 
sir, the Scriptures so far from teaching that 
| the effects of virtue and vice are delayed to 
ithe future world, expressly declare that “the 
righteous shall be recompensed in the earth, 

nach-more the wicked and the sinner.’ if 
| you, sir, know of any scripture, which, con- 
| trary to this, teaches that mankind shall be 
| recompensed any where else, according to 
their characters in the earth, I wish toknow 
where it is, and also how you weuld recon- 
cile it with the idea, that.any will be saved, 
when scripture and experience both declare 
that, all have sinned ard gene out of the 
wav, and that “Ged will render to every 
man according to his deeds.” Information 
is greatiy wanted on the feregeing subjects, 
sir, ard as it is requested trom one who 
would “Improve health in amassing imper- 
ishahle riches,” a speedy reply is anticipa- 
ted. Again, on page 16th, you say, “ May 
they (the remaining offspring) in the glass 
before them see their own frailty, and be 
eveited to an immediate preparation for the 
vdgment”—Here, sir, I wish to inquire 
what you mean by this sentence ? Ifin the 
indgment all people are to be recompensed 
according to the characters they sv 

in this life, (as orthodoxy affir 
ecood or bad: are they not alr¢g 
aration for such a judgment ? 
ind so prepare themselves in this’ World as 
not tobe subject to such a judgment ? Or 
will they by preparing forthe judgment be 
exempted from receiving according to their 
Fevil works ? Will you allow, sir, that a per- 
son who has committed murder and justly 
deserves to be hung, can so prepare himself 
previous to his trial or judgment, as to evade 
justice and be judged-innocent ? If not, how 
can mankind who have all committed’ infi- 
nite sin and justly deserve infinite punish- 
ment, as Calvinism affirms ,so prepare them- 
selves as to escape justice and be jugded as 
worthy of everlasting life ? Sir, I desire a 
candid answer to these queries ; as they are 
made in compliance with the injunction of 


the apostle, “‘ Prove.all things, hold fast that. 
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Which is good.” Notwithstanding there are | 
gome things in your serthon that to me ap- 

ar exceptionable, there are also many 
adeas there advanced worthy of public at- 


There is iar too much imperiection in the 
wisest or best cf us, to give ourselves any 
airs on account of our wisdom, or learning. 
Perhaps there is no one who more richly de- 


tention and private meditation ; and the de-| serves contempt, than the consequential man: |: 


icit general information and instruction, norance, as for his impértinence ; and even 
whereby, should I be convinced that your, if self importance should. bé met with in a 
doctrine and ideas are true, I may yet have | man of decided talents, it is an obstacle 
an opportunity of “securing to myself an| which modesty can-never overcome, and im- 
interest in the atoning blood of the Lamb.” | pudencé fears to invade ; which, while it 


= of this letter is not to condemn, but to| He is, generally, as remarkable for his ig-+- 





Your affectionate and humble serv’t, 
Carver, Dec, 3, 1826. J. MAXIM, jr. 


Dniversalist Magazine. 





; Apparel. —Excéss in apparel is a costly 


folly. The meré trinmings of the 
world would: clothe all the naked ones. 


Choose your clothes by your own eyes, and Remington—Mr. William P. Davis, to Miss Mary 
not another’s’; the moré plain and simple, 


the better. 


and warm it is sufficient. 
rob the poor and please the wanton. 


is all glorious within : let our care therefore 
be of our minds more than our bodies, if we 
would be of her communion. Meekness and 


modesty are the rich and heauti‘ul attire of 


the soul. The plainer the dress, the more 
perspicuously and splendidly their beauty 
shines. 

Ovizin’s description of the éruelties used on 
the body of Christ.—When he was put to 
death he was scourged in a m»st cruel man- 
ner, until no place of his body was _ without 
Wounds’; and then Tiad Jong and sharp thorns 
set, and pressed upon his head. And ajter 
long torments’ and despites, he was con- 
Strained to bear a heavy cross, whereon, af 
terwards, both his hands and feet were nail- 
éd with long, great nails of iron. and the 
cross, with his naked and bloody body, was 
lifted up on high, and let fall into a mortice 
with such’ violence that his joints weré loos- 
ened ! Notwithstanding all his torments. and 
the ingratitude shown him, hé never rmur- 
thuted, but lifting up his eyes to heavén he 
prayed with a loud voice, saying, “ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 





_ Solid comfort may be copiously derived 
from the following sources: A quiet con- 
science ; health; liberty ; ofe’s time one’s 
éwn ; or if not, usefully, innocently and mo. 
deratély employed by others ;, a freedom 
from inordinate passions of all kinds ; a hab- 
it of living within one’s income, and of sav- 
ing something for extraordinary occasions ; 
an ability arisimg froni rational economy to 
defray all necessarv ahd moderate expenses : 
a hubit of good humour, and aptitude to be 
pleased fatheF than offended ; a preparation 
for adversity, Inve for one’s family : sincer- 
ity to friends ; benevolence to mankind, and 


titty to: God. 


vain | 


Let them be formed neatly but | 
not fantastically ; for use and decency, and 
not for pride and vanity ; if you are clean 
More than these | in the 74th year of his age. 
It is 
said of the true church, the king’s daughter | Simons, Esq. aged 5 years: 


confuses modest merit, fails of corrécting os- 
tentatious ignorance. 





MARRIED, 
| In this town, on Sunday evening, 7th inst. by Rev. 
| Mr. Pickering, Mr. Thomas Tew, to Miss Mary G. 


| Wheeler, all of this town. 


| 
} 








DIED, 
In this town, on Monday last, Mr. Edward Mason, 


On the 4th’ inst: Moses Gardner, son of William 


On Saturday evening last, Albert Pidge, second 

son of Mr. Benjamin Pidge, in his 16th year. 

In Rehobath on Sunday 24th Dec. Mr. George W. 
| Threshier, in the 22d year of his age. Mr. ‘Thresh 
| ier was formerly a resident in this town, and alway s 

sustained the character of a sincere and honest man. 

He wasa firm believer in the illim table grace of God 

“ which br ngeth salvation to all nen.” Hisunt'ne fy | 
| death, has depr.ved a numerous fianily, connexons 
| and’ acquaintances ofa valucd ‘friend, and a belévec 
| associate. 





PROPOSALS 
FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A WORK,: 
ENTITLED, 


A SERIES OF LETTERS 
2 ADDRESSED TO THE 
REV. HOSEA BALLOU, 
OF BOSTON ; 
; , BEING 
A Vindication of the doctrine of a 
future Retribution 
¥ AGAINST 
The principal’ arguments used by him, Mr. 
Balfour, and others. 
By CHARLES HiUDSON, 
Pastor of a Church in Westminster, Mass. 
CONDITIONS. 

The Work will contain about 300 pages,: 
12 mo. and be délivered to subséribers at 80 
cts. in boards, or $1 bound and lettered. 

Any person obtaining ten subscribers, and’ 
beconting accountable for them, shall receive 
the eléventh gratis. 

Subscriptions to bé returned to the Author 
in Westminster, by the 1st of Feb. 1827. 

3p Subscriptions iecéived at this office, 
andat 110 1-2 Westminster Street: 
Providence, 1827, 


EFreldtooayc. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS Respectfilly inform the 


Public, that they have formea a connexion in 
business under the firm of 


URANSTON & MARSHALL, 
(Office No. &, North-Mair-St.) 








JUST RECEIVED, 

At No. 110 1-2, Wesiminsicr-Sireet, | 

A REPLY to a Tract, published by the: 

American T. Society, entitled ‘4 Slrange | 

hing’’—by the Universalist Book Society 

of New-York —16 pages, 4 cents single 
10 for 25 cénts, if tor distribution. 


NOTIEC. 

As the publishérs are much in want of 
money, to meet the expenses of publication, 
subscribers who forward § 2, previous to the | 
‘st ot February next, shall receive a receipt | 
in full for the 3d' volume. After that time 
$ 2,50 will be exacted, without diserimina- 
tion. New subscribers will be dliowed 3 
months from the time of subscribing to make 
payment in advaucé. Agents will govern 
themselves accordingly. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
At 110 1-2 Westminster-street, 
“ Reesons for believing in the wu! mate sal- 
vation of all men.” A SERMON by Rev. 
John Bishe, second edition. And where al- 
so may be had most of the Books and Pam- 





| doctrine of Universal Grace. 


phlets designed to support and defend the 


And are ready, at all times, to reccive and execute 
orders for Letter Press PRINTING, of any kind. 
They have large fonnts of handsome Boox Tyrvrsy 
and from a long experience, and strict attention to 
the business, they feel assured they shall be able to 
give satisfaction. ‘hey have, also, just rece ved a 
great -varicty of Jon Tyrrs, from the newest cuts, 
wlhoeh makes their assortment as complete as any in 
Town. All Orders for Jon Priwrixe, of any kindy 
with whieh they may be favored, shall be executed 
in the stares wANNER, and with DESPATCH. 
Circulars, Blanks of all kinds, Checks, Cards, &e. 
&e. done in as good style as elsewhere, 
TICKETS, SHOW BILLS. and any 
other work, done in Dirrenent Covovrs, ina stvle 
inferiour to none, and AT THE TIME PROM- 
ISED. RARZILLAIL CRANSTON, 
December 2. WILKIAM MARSHALL. | 
N.B.—STAMPS, &e. &c. for Manufacturers an€ 
others, done in Goup and Sitver Lear, on reasons: 
ble terms, by C. & M. 





FOTICH. fea i 
8 The subscriber once more takes thé 
liberty to call apon all those indebted to hing’ 
for the former series of the Telescope, to 
make immediate payment. Subscribers af 
a distance who send meney by mail, are re*’ 
quested to put it in as ‘ew bills as possibley 
as double and t:«! lc postage frequently takes? 
off nearly all the profits 
B. CRANSTON. 
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